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homes, and begun really to look at Philip and consider him not
as a love god but as a human being, she had perceived a certain
restrictedness in his intellectual equipment. Apparently he had
read scarcely anything of the slightest importance in the world;
he had gone through the educational furnaces of Eton and had a
year at Oxford before the war, unscathed by sound learning of
any sort. The smell of intellectual fire had not passed upon him.
Not a hair of his head had been singed by it. He was amazingly
inexpressive and inarticulate. If he knew the English language,
for some reason he cut most of it dead. And he opened a book
about as often as he took medicine, which was never.
Yet he seemed to know a lot of things and every now and then
she found she had to admit him not only cleverer but more
knowledgeable than she was. If he had read little, he had picked
up a lot. He had been a good soldier under Allenby, they said,
especially in the East. In spite of his youth men had been glad to
follow him. And in spite of his silences all sorts of intelligent
people respected him. Mr. Platagenet-Buchan and Mr. Sempack
betrayed no contempt nor pity for such rare remarks as he made.
They were infrequent but sound. He conducted, or at any rate
helped to conduct, business operations that were still extremely
vague to her, operations that she had gathered had to do mainly
with steel. When he went into Parliament, and he was nursing
Sealholme to that end, he would, she was sure, be quite a good
member of Parliament. And yet - she knew it and still her mind
struggled against the admission - there was something that was
lacking. A vigour, an expansion. His mind refused to be militant,
was at best reserved and a commentary. Dear and adorable
Philip! Was it treason to think as much? Was it treason to want
him perfect?
Her own family was an old Whig family with traditions of
intellectual aggressiveness. She had cousins who were university
professors, and her home, so close and convenient for Oxford, had
been actively bookish and alive to poetry and painting. She had
listened to good talk before she was fifteen. She had not always
understood, but she had listened soundly. She had grown up into
the idea that there was this something eminently desirable that
you got from the literature of the world, that was conveyed in-
insidiously by great music, and by all sorts of cared-for and
venerated lovely things. It went with a frequent fine use of the
mind, a conscious use, and it took all science by the wav. It was